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more could I expect not to be interfered with and super-
vised. In this way I kept the possibility of being able to
settle disturbances without outward stir and render them
sterile. I had also to strengthen my position in the toler-
able relationship towards the English Admiral whilst the
radical elements in the Squadron tended to worsen it by
lording it over me. I had my choice ready of which atti-
tude I should assume towards the English Naval Com-
mander and towards the head Soldiers' Councillor. The
head man of the last party had informed me, a few days
after our arrival at Scapa Flow, that the first steps
towards fraternization had been taken towards him by the
English petty officers and men and whether he should
now distribute the necessary propaganda for the incite-
ment of the English Fleet to mutiny. The proposal
seemed at first very tempting, but did not bear close
scrutiny; I could not credit the news of the head man
with any good intentions, nor did the propaganda promise
any great following, the victory of their system of govern-
ment stood too clearly before the eyes of the English ships'
companies by the internment of the German Fleet; the
pride in their land and Government would have been
stronger than any leaning towards internationalism,
pacifism, and such very un-English actions. Above all
these considerations, however, my feelings as an officer
warned me to have only the bare minimum of dealings
with the radical elements. Their way of thinking and
their actions had proved not to be bound by any sort of
code of morals, so that they had to be treated with the
deepest distrust. We officers had nothing in common
with the Revolution, and we wished to have nothing in
common with those whose doings had plunged our land
in immeasurable sorrow and deepest shame. So I forbade
propaganda.